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An Ideal College 


Ex-President Would Throw Out Inter- 
Collegiate Football 


‘HAT one central intellectual purpose must 
‘guide the energies of the ideal college was 
the thesis of Dr. William T. Foster’s opening 
address at the Wesleyan Parley on Education. 
A sprinkling of delegates from some twenty 
odd Eastern colleges in a crowd of Wesleyan 
University students and professors constituted 
the audience. This Wesleyan Parley was the 
third annual affair of its kind. The purpose 
was to discuss and to hear discussed problems 
relating to education, so no resolutions were 
passed, and no conclusions formed, except in- 
dividually. 

In order that “the awakening of intellectual 
curiosity and the development of intellectual 
power” may be supreme Dr. Foster advocates 
the abolition of intercollegiate football. Char- 
acter, even, must be considered a by-product, 
an incidental of education, that must not be 
directly aimed at. 

Because required courses in the curriculum 
are too often the result of compromises be- 
tween the vested interests of the various de- 
partments, Dr. Foster would abolish them. 
Said he, “I should rather have the individual 
unwisdom of the student choosing his course 
than the collective wisdom of the faculty”. 

Experiment, Dr. Foster believes, is a highly 
valuable, though scarce quality in educators. 
He pointed to the deadening similitude of col- 
leges. Dr. Foster spoke as a pioneer in edu- 
cation. He described his experiences as first 
president of Reed College. He had been in- 
vited to “drive the cows from a. pasture on 
the Pacific cost” and build a college there. 
The educational principles which he enunci- 
ated during the course of the evening were 
declared by Dr. Foster to have been found 
practicable in this institution. 


What Students Want 


“T want to ask just what you _ students 
want,” declared Professor George A. Coe, at 
a Saturday morning session. “Some students 
are restless and unsatisfied; what is it that 
they want? Have they clarified their wants?” 

Out of the answers, many confused, blun- 
dering and beside the point, a few searching 
in their analyses of the roots of dissatisfac- 
tion, Professor Coe made the following gen- 
eralizations: 

The main body of students is drifting. 
“These students come from bourgeois families 
in which they have been supported; they have 
no burning purpose in life, are substantially 
drifters, living on the backs of others. Col- 
lege students are riding on the backs of the 
producers.” 

A few students have definite wants. “They 
do not want compulsory chapel and they do 
want a different kind of teaching in the class- 
rooms. They want teachers who are not mere 
peddlers of facts.” 

“IT come to the conclusion”, Professor Coe 
added, “that the proportion of students who 
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New York, Wednesday, December 15, 1926. 


Pleased t’ Meetja 
(An Editorial.) 


At the congress of the National Student 
Federation of America, held in Ann Arbor last 
week and described in this issue, was presented 
a new spectacle in the American Studen- 
tenschaft: student government officers 
and other undegraduate princes officially re- 
presenting the students of some two hundred 
colleges and universities, sat at the feet of 
one Alexander Meiklejohn, listened to his and 
other people’s ideas for making education it- 
self an affair for students, and said “that’s 
good.” 

Not always was the notion in such good fa- 
vor. Three years ago, the editor-to-be of this 
great paper was holding forth passionately on 
a certain local campus for some of the things 
that rolled so easily in round phrases at the 
Michigan Union. Along with a half dozen 
others gratefully dubbed “Serious Thinkers,” 
he was convinced that half the education he 
was getting was a waste of time; that half the 
professors were marooned on special little 
islands of knowledge with no bridge to the 
mainland. And he found his colleagues at 
“labor and learning” to be generally inter- 
ested more in dyonisian occupations than get- 
ting their “intellectual curiosity stimulated”; 
moreover while they were sheep for credulity 
to the faculty, they were wolves for conform- 
ity in correct dress and dancing manners. A 
few teachers were laboring to crack open the 
student mind, while the rest were talking “co- 
operation” and getting it—for their own 
short-sighted ends. 

But the then not-yet-editor had no author- 
ity; he even had positive bad taste. He writhed 
and puked and shouted, not yet being able to 
relieve himself sanely in ten thousand copies 
of print. And who on the campus was it that 
looked upon his malady most condescendingly? 
Why, the officers of student government, of 
course. 

Well, times seem to have changed; it’s all 
right now to be skeptical of the educational 
machine. The editor is so thankful that he 
wishes the National Student Federation every 
sort of luck in getting more student govern- 
ment people to listen to more men like Drs. 
Duggan, Little, MacCracken and Meiklejohn. 
lor the mere price of a subscription the stud- 
ent government princes are also offered all 
the ideas this paper during three years has 
published, with all trade rights for applica- 
tion, and all the glory, including official credit 
for discovery of any ideas actually applied. 

If The New Student, on the other 
hand, ventures to criticise the reports of com- 
mittees and the like, it is because that is real 
cooperation. In general, responsible people 
like student council members can’t say every- 
thing they think, for fear of spoiling the ac- 
tion; a paper, on the other hand, with no 
machiery for carrying things out, exists only 
to get ideas clear by downright criticism, so 
what is done shall be worth doing. 


King Henry’s Suspenders, Again 
The strength of the Ann Arbor conference 
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The Student Mind 


President Meiklejohn Points Out Road 
to Liberal Education 


« AN the average young American be 

liberally educated?” Professor 
Alexander Meiklejohn was speaking like a 
Scotch dominie to the overflowing audience in 
the University of Michigan Union. It was the 
second annual congress of the National Stu- 
dent Federation. “Desperately the colleges 
are asking whether they can give a liberal 
education: the process of so informing and 
training and inciting a mind that it will go 
forward steadily toward understanding the 
life to which it belongs.” 

“Do we succeed? We don’t. 
are not places of understanding. Our prize 
exhibit is composed of our alumni. Whatever 
you say of the American alumnus, of one thing 
you may be sure: he doesn’t read _ books. 
What’s his attitude toward the college? To 
him it’s a place of sentimental loyalty and 
comradeship, contacts and friendship and 
other immediate necessities. Surely college 
loyalty is one of the most unintelligent of 
things when it believes as a matter of Gospel 
that his is the best college in the country! 
Pretty quickly after graduation our alumni 
are caught up in something else. The way 
of understanding? The way of study, of lib- 
eral education? No!’ 


The colleges 


“Culture or Bust” 


And yet for the speaker they were not too 
much to be blamed. The colleges fail because 
they are in America. “It’s hard to teach 
literature to children from homes where no 
good book is read, or philosophy in a society 
with no taste for speculation.” Meanwhile 
there was one thing to work with: that Amer- 
ica has great faith in education, even if it 
doesn’t know what education is, and goes out 
for “culture or bust”. To the speaker there 
were more important problems than enlisting 
support and money for colleges, which now 
spend altogether too much time deciding what 
to do with their money. The urgent, all-im- 
portant job was to find teachers. Not only is 
it hard to get talent and power into the teach- 
ing profession, he said, but our teacheys them- 
selves have been trained in a rotten system of 
education. “They have been taught technical 
scholarship, and not liberal understanding.” 


Students Can’t Manage 


As for the student, Dr. Meiklejohn had little 
use for him as a guide of education. “Why, 
you can’t even get a young American to play 
his own football games, let alone stand on his 
own feet intellectually. His papers are full 
of demands that we get rid of a certain man if 
the team fails, and you know who gets the 
praise if it wins. He doesn’t manage even 
the finances of his team.” And in study, “some- 
how we have got to the point where the teacher 
is responsible for what goes on in the stu- 
dent’s mind; and if he can’t make anything go 
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reported elsewhere in this issue lay in its pur- 
pose and in the speeches of Dr. Duggan, Mr. 
- Tleiklejohn, President MacCracken and Presi- 
dent Little: speeches worch the trainfare of 
three hundred students from anywhere at any 
time. The weakness of the conference lay in 
the committee reports. 


Somehow the committees, for very fear of 
presenting anything not thoroughly practical 
of mature, were unable when they got own 
to facts and cases to propose anything worth 
much bothering with at all. Almost any in- 
dividual present was more interesting in his 
ideas than the committee reports. Take, for 
instance, the athletic report, the authors of 
vhich felt they had accomplished something. 
Yrying to reduce overemphasis, of football, 
they propose to cut the salary of the coach, 
to frown on post-season games, to gently re- 
buke the alumni, Is there any real analysis 
of the tremendous forces behind football? The 
bondholders of the stadiums? The cash tied 
up in equipment? The dependence of hun- 
dreds of students on the system for jobs? 
The immediate financial embarrassment after 
a losing season? The wholesale, acknowledged 
system of duplicity, every student knowing 
that the team gets special favors and every 
president denying it? Suppose the coach did 
have his salary cut: do you suppose that for 
a minute would stop the alumni from making 
his job profitable for him? Why the senti- 
ment that special favors shall be rigidly de- 
nied the team, when everybody knows that 
they are rigidly protected? 

The king’s suspenders were measured by 
the committees and changes of a few inches 
recommended; that was all. But since hereto- 
fore student governments have never got be- 
neath the coat buttons of the stuffed gentle- 
man called education; we give up hallelujah. 


What the Students Want 
(Continued from Page 1) 
have genuinely defined their wants is small. 
Those students in only a relatively few cases 
have related college life to a philosophy of 
living. They want something larger; they do 
not know what it is.” 


A Philosophy for Collegians 


In outlining “the college man’s philosophy”, 
Professor Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State Uni- 
versity defined a philosophy of life as a 
“certain attitude on a certain way of reaching 
towards life”. 

In the past the college man’s philosophy 
was determined by a body of knowledge that 
sought to “justify the ways of God to man”. 
Thirty or forty years ago “it was a passion 
among scholars to write natural theology, 


showing how the world was planned by some 
superior intelligence. This intelligence was 
essentially good.” 

This philosophy of life succumbed to the 
scientific sweep of the past forty years. “One 
of the things of outstanding importance is 
the advancement of knowledge. It has trans- 
formed both our everyday modes of living and 
our outlook upon the universe. Man is ap- 
proaching maturity. He is developing a sense 
of power and responsibility. We are discover- 
ing that we can control material conditions 
of life.” 


Educational Incentive 


Out of this change comes a twofold in- 
centive. First, there is a sense of adventure 
to be derived from a struggle against adverse 
conditions to make the earth a pleasing home 
for man. Second, “the social order which 
statesmen call ‘democracy’, and poets call ‘the 
brotherhood of man’, and religionists call ‘the 
kingdom of God’.” You have there a basis for 
a philosophy of life. There are certain things 
a man wants, companionship, emotional satis- 
faction, etc. He is now in a process of trans- 
lating those values into mundane terms and 
securing them for himself. 

Unfortunately education is not supplanting 
individualism with socialization: “We are not 
becoming sufficiently socialized. The indi- 
vidualistic rather than the social problems in- 
terest us. To meet this situation, the college 
must come into greater contact with the world 
outside, and teaching must be modified to in- 
clude a wider social note. From physiology 
one should learn not only the technical side, 
but a new outlook on man and his moral place 
in the world. If a college taught this way, 
every course would be a point from which to 
view life. Under such influences many stu- 
dent problems would readily settle themselves. 

“Many students come to college to find 
themselves, to gain a philosophy of life. This 
is the reason for the liberal arts college. It 
is because the student does not get what he 
came for that he throws himself into activi- 
ties. Information alone is not education. The 
real student requires more than knowledge.” 


A Remedy for Football 


The one-year varsity rule of college foot- 
ball was urged by Ernest H. Wilkins, former 
dean of the liberal arts college, Chicago Uni- 
versity. This proposal, known as the Fauver 
plan, restricts the student to one year of 
varsity football during his college course. 
Many benefits, it was declared, would result 
from this plan: it would decrease the notoriety 
of individual football stars, and thereby de- 
crease the overemphasis on football; it would 
increase the number of men receiving the bene- 
fit of Varsity experience; it would make it 
possible for students to act as coaches in the 
senior year, thus making football more of a 
student affair, and giving valuable training 
in leadership; it would make it unprofitable 
to hire athletes; it would increase the em- 
phasis on intra-mural sports, and improve their 
quality; and it would give each man an op- 
portunity to become proficient in other sports 
which would perhaps be of more use to him 
in later life than football. 

Bishop Francis McConnell believes that col- 
lege men cannot be very effective in hu- 
manizing industry by working shoulder to 
shoulder with workingmen. Instead, he sug- 
gests that more can be accomplished by the 


WINDMILL 


Our nomination for the metaphor-mixing 
contest: “Crippled Red Tornado is Finally 
Defeated.” — From the King’s College 
News. 


Sores 


The doxology....a few verses from the 
scripture....four long stanzas of No. 683 in 


the hymn book followed by a reverberating 
Amen. The choir chants dolefully....John 
Pyke reads the announcements... .Professor 
Soandso delivers an oratorical knockout on the 
approaching lecture course number....Mass 
meeting of faculty and students....Beat Ohio! 
Wesleyan Fight! The cheermaster struts his 
stuff....and the song leader. 


“There is no profit in running a three-ring 
circus unless you are Ringling Brothers.”— 
Yrom the Ohio WesleyanTranscript. 


King Henry’s Suspenders 


Guest conductor of the Windmill from here 
on is President Clarence Cook Little of the 
University of Michigan, whose consent has 
not been asked. He is entitled to grind grist 
because of his remarks at the National Stu- 
dent Federation congress on the suspenders of 
the late lamented learned Henry VIII: 

“Most professors,’ so he was reported to 
have said, “reach their positions through a 
curious process. After they receive their pass- 
key to that intellectual garret of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the devil, in the form of some friend, 
whispers into their ears that they should 
teach. They often accept the suggestion, and 
after securing their masters degrees, they 
write a thesis on some such subject as “The 
Suspenders of Henry VIII’ and then are quali- 
fied to teach. A thesis subject is by definition 
a subject about which no one has ever cared 
to write before.” 

This type of man is then put in charge of 
a group of freshmen, “and he generally 
has a great disdain of their consummate ig- 
norance, while they on their part have a great 
disdain for his consummate learning. Some 
time someone springs up among the freshmen 
with the declaration that the suspenders of 
Henry VIII are the most important things in 
the world. Immediately the professor picks 
him up from the bog of ignorance in which the 
rest of the freshmen lie and starts him on the 
path to another professorship.” 


technician who applies a trained mind to the 
humanizing of his particular profession. 

There is a tendency in this direction, Bishop 
McConnell believes. Engineers once looked 
upon their profession solely as a means of 
getting on. But now there is a growing feel- 
ing of responsibility to society. The report of 
Mr. Hoover’s committee on waste several years 
ago fearlessly assigned the greatest responsi- 
bility to the management rather than to la- 
bor. Another instance is the conception of law 
as an instrument of social progress which is 
taught by Dean Pound in the Harvard Law 
School. 

In a later number The New Student 
hopes to carry a lengthy report of Robert 
Frost’s speech at the Wesleyan Parley. 


CONFERENCE 
The Student Mind 


(Continued from Page 1) 


on there, he throws in what he can of stuff 
and information, the result of which is zero.” 


False and Real Freedom 


The speaker denied that the student should 
first have more freedom, and release from 
discipline for which there has lately been an 
insistent demand. He had no use for such a 
“negative” freedom. Freedom, he said, could 
not exist except in a community with certain 
dominating purposes and interests, with a 
common heart and mind on fundamentals. Such 
a community does not exist in colleges. “These 
young men,” he quoted Woodrow Wilson as as- 
serting, “are bound together by non-intellectual 
ties”. The first job was to make of college 
“a community of learning”. This 
could be done only in small groups, groups in 
which the teachers were primarily students 
themselves, and students were apprentices to 
them. In order to get a community of interests, 
Dr. Meiklejohn even proposed doing away with 
the elective system, having everybody study 
the same things in order to have common 
ground. Only then could freedom start, for 
the student would be free to guide his own 
study, reach his own conclusions, make his 
own applications. 


In matter of subjects of study, the profes- 
sor favored doing away, in college, with de- 
partmentalizing and specialization of learn- 
ing. “I would like to take a group of freshmen 
and take a look with them at one high civli- 
zation, the civilization of Greece: not as litera- 
ture and philosophy and mathematics but as 
a high method of life. Scholarship which does 
not result in leadership has something wrong 
with it.” 


Dr. Duggan 


Dr. Duggan, Director of the Institute of 
International Education, Van Dyke-bearded, 
cosmopolitan and charming, was introduced as 
“godfather” of the Federation. He advocated 
the development of a spirit and organization 
in American colleges directed toward hard, 
disciplined, serious work with a view to parti- 
cipation in public affairs “Some go to college 
to be prepared to earn a better living, some 
for social prestige, some to make the contacts 
that will be of service to them in life after 
college, some to have a good time, etc. May 
I draw your attention to the fact that the 
men who are trying to steer the new demo- 
cratic republic in Germany are Dr. Stresemann, 
Dr. Wirth, Dr. Luther, men of the gymnasium 
and university? The same is true of France 
and Great Britain. But as I go about the col- 
leges and universities of this country I find 
few young men and women who intend to go 
into political life, or even into the wider 
public life.” 


Dr. Duggan believed that on the whole the 
American educational system should try to ap- 
proximate the French, centered about the lycee, 
and the German organized around the gym- 
nasium. These carry work up to the equivalent 
of our sophomore class, and finish the general 
liberal education of their students at the age 
of eighteen. Higher education then begins 


at once with the universities, technical, based 
on research. American colleges, on the con- 
trary, are obliged to spend the freshman and 
sophomore years on general courses of an ad- 
vanced high school character, and the Uni- 
versity again must waste time teaching re- 
search. Were the freshman and sophomore 
years in most colleges to be ceded to the high 
school or turned into a junior college (as at 
Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford) the general 
education of most of the people could be 
further advanced. Moreover, they would get 
the best high school teachers of the higher 
classes instead of the worst college teachers. 
The more expensive junior and senior years 
could be conducted by universities, and in 
them the technique of research could already 
be developed: a gain to American‘students of 
two years. Dr. Duggan admitted exceptions 
to this principle, and praised elasticity in our 
educational system. 


President MacCracken 


If Professor Meiklejohn exemplified the 
teacher and Dr. Duggan the man of affairs 
President MacCracken spoke clearly in his role 
of college administrator. The main portion of 
his speech was occupied with definite propos- 
als of work for the National Student Federa- 
tion to perform. The fields he indicated were: 
“1. The student and his support; 2. the student 
and his choice of life work; 3. his political 


status; 4. the student in his academic and non- 


academic life; 5. faculty research and under- 
graduate instruction; 6. the choice of the col- 
lege and of the field of work and finally, the 
student and other students.” 


There was no reason, thought President 
MacCracken, why students should not system- 
atically try to build up their own credit and 
loan system instead of asking as they do now, 
for more and more free scholarships. “Stu- 
dent paper should be the highest class of 
financial risk.” Many students are deprived 
by law of their voting status; this is humiliat- 
ing and should be acted against. The Presi- 
dent cited the passing of many activities from 
extra-curriculum into curriculum, and thought 
student discussion should occasionally try to 
relate the two. His plea was for the scientific 
approach, for definite purposes and controlled 
conditions in student management of student 
affairs. 


Report in Full of the Committee on 
Athletics 


The committee discussed fully the plan of 
athletics in college life, summing up its ideas 
in the unanimous resolution which reads: the 
committee favors the policy of athletics for all 
students, and the promotion of interclass and 
intramural athletics. As a supplement to this, 
the committee recommends that no coach be 
paid a higher salary than that of the highest 
paid professor. 

This resolution is the result of a definite 
feeling on the part of the committee that 
football is receiving undue emphasis, that too 
much attention is paid to the development of 
eleven men to represent the university and that 
the real purpose af athletics, namely the wide- 
spread and general development of students as 
a whole, is still being neglected. 

The question of commercialization in sport 


and especially football was fully discussed; and 
the committee expressed as the consensus of 
opinion that (1) intersectional post-season 
football games are harmful to the colleges con- 
cerned when promoted by commercial interests 
and when the extension of the football season 
interferes with the academic work of the stu- 
dents. (2) Each candidate for an athletic team 
should be required to make a pledge at the 
beginning of the season that he will not “turn 
professional” until his class in college has been 
graduated. 

The opinion of the committee was that alumni 
interference in college athletics is objection- 
able. This is not to be construed as opposing 
alumni representation on boards of athletic 
control. It is aimed at the great body of alumni 
who demand winning football teams and 
through unethical methods secure athletes for 
the team of their alma mater. These alumni, 
it was felt, often demand the scalp of a 
coach who has not produced a winning team 
regardless of whether that coach has made 
the best of his material, or has been giving 
the men under him the best sort of athletic 
training. Among the suggestions for eliminat- 
ing undue alumni interference were (1) the 
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The Student Governors Deliberate 


HREE hundred student delegates, mostly 

responsible student government officers, 
student editors and other campus leaders, 
filtered into the Michigan Union building at 
Ann Arbor for the second annual congress of 
the National Student Federation, the first 
week-end in December. They had come from 
one hundred and sixty institutions and from 
every geographic region, to discuss “The Stu- 
dent’s Part in Education”. Gravely and earn- 
estly they listened to speeches, buzzed about 
the corridors, discussed in committee meet- 
ings. There was even something of dignity 
and importance in the tea dance. Fiery cranks 
were totally absent, and there was no rous- 
ing by hymns or professional oratory. One 
of the speakers remarked, “This bunch is 
certainly anxious to have something done to 
it”. The question was just what. Everyene 
went into discussion groups hoping that earnest 
comparison of “how you do it” and “how we 
do it” might lead to enlightenment. The un- 
derlying hope seemed to be that students 
could convince educators they were sensible 
and mature enough to be trusted with more 
control in college. There also seemed to be a 
feeling that colleges ought to be “doing more”’. 
Those present wanted the college to “stimu- 
late” their “intellectual curiosity” and some- 
how enlarge their life. Professor Meiklejohn 
seemed to have the most coherent plan for 
doing something different, comprehensive and 
empowering; moreover he seemed to know 
what the country as a whole was like and 
what it needed. “Yes, he was good.” The 
committee reports, worried out by weary 
leaders, somehow didn’t sound as strong on 
second reading as on first; but they seemed 
to be a start. At any rate, however puzzled, 
most of the delegates seemed to be going 
away with the plan to study their college bet- 
ter in order to “make the most of it”. 


Recommendations 


Here, according to the recommendations of 
the committees, is what the American stu- 
dents and the American colleges should be do- 
ing next: 

According to the committee on the curri- 
culum (led by Douglas Orr of Swarthmore 
and Marvin Breckenridge of Vassar), the col- 
leges must become “distinctly cultural and in- 
tellectual”, taking greater pains to stimulate 
Students should 
participate in this educational policy, study- 


“intellectual curiosity”. 


ing the curricular problems and making re- 


commendations, as student committees have 


already done at Harvard, Dartmouth, Oregon, 
Bowdoin, Kansas and Wesleyan. 


Athletics 


In athletics, the college of the future, if it 
follows the report of the committee on that 
subject, will refuse to pay its coach more than 
its best professor; it will look askance at 
post-seasonal games fostered by commercial 
interests; it will require a pledge from athletes 
not to turn professional till after graduation 
of their college class. Its athletic director 
will be responsible only to the president and 
trustees, though alumni will still be repres- 


ented on the athletic committee together with 
students and faculty. Eligibility rules will be 
strictly enforced, and the general policy will 
be “athletics for all”. Teachers will be studied 
by their students as to general quality, while 
the National Student Federation will try to 
help the good ones when they are suppressed. 
The committee on teachers and _ teaching, 
headed by Frederick Field, chairman of the 
Harvard Crimson, also showed a liking for 
tutorial systems. 


Fraternities 


Fraternities will remain, as today, “not free 
from vice and immorality”, but no worse than 
More will be said 
when the Federation collects its study of rush- 


the rest of the college. 


ing and pledging rules, interfraternity goy- 


ernment, choice of membership, finances, 


methods of encouraging scholarship, small 


dormitory systems and fraternity houses. The 
committee on fraternities was headed by Miss 
Margaretta Fleming of Ohio State and Ben 
L. Bryant of the University of Cincinnati. 


Student Government 


Student governments will have a choice of 
two paths to follow, for the discussion group 
on this topic split into a majority and a 
minority, and had a good stiff fight. Both 
factions agreed that the student government 
could win little faculty respect unless it han- 
dled purely student matters well, and proposed 
that measures be given full advance publicity 
to that end. Both factions wanted student 
government to extend to control over “inter- 
class contests, elections, freshmen  regula- 
tions, alumni entertainment, administration of 
student government funds, mass meetings and 
chapel speakers, social legislation, the control 
or inauguration of new organizations and ac- 
tivities, the arrangement of the social sched- 
ule, the convergence of the faculty-student 
viewpoint on all matters connected with the 
college or university, and the judicial powers 
to the extent of recommending expulsion.” 
There was doubt as to the wisdom of student 
council control over the complex athletic 
policy, and not complete agreement that stu- 
dent council should regulate profit-making 
campus activities. 


The fight was on the matter of the extent 
of faculty control. With a wish for “student- 
faculty cooperation’, the majority proposed 
faculty representation on the student council 


or in joint committees, while the minority 


with the desire of first formulating student 
opinion independently of faculty demanded 
that student government of student affairs be 
entirely a student matter, and that joint stu- 
dent-faculty committees control matters of 
joint interest such as teaching and curriculum, 
leaving the students out of only such purely 
administration matters as college finances, 
etc. This at any rate is the version of your 
reporter; no one being able to agree on the 
exact issues, 


Honor System 


The college of the future, listening to the 
advice of the discussion group on the honor 


system, will be certain to install such a system, 
though in details there will be great differ- 
ences between individual institutions. The chief 
problem to which it will address itself will be 
“creating the spirit of honor”, which the “ex- 
pert” of the group reported was a matter of 
environment and could be trained. J. S. Malloy 
of Birmingham Southern made the report, 
while Charles Gleaves of the University of Vir- 
ginia presided. 


Such, whether you believe them important 
or inconsequential, radical or conservative, will 
be the suggestions followed by student bodies 
and colleges which respond to the congress, 
Meanwhile the National Student Federation 
of America at the moment of reporting has 
signed up the student bodies of two hundred 
and fifty schools, the only important hold-out 
reported being Yale. It elected as officers: 


President: Fred Berger, U. of Cincinnati, 
Vice-President: Marvin Breckenridge, Vassar, 
Treasurer: Joseph Owens, Kansas Wesleyan. 


Executive Committee: 
Chandler Wright of Tufts for New England, 


A. T. Budd of Franklin and Marshall for the 
Middle Atlantic States, 


H. G. Chappell of the U. of North Carolina for 
the South, 


J. W. Rippon of Toledo U. for the East Central 
region, 


Mildred Boie, U. of Minnesota for the West 
Central States, 


Laura Thompson of Mills College for the Far 
West. 


Report on Football 
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placing of entire control in the hands of a 
Director of Athletics who shall be answerable 
only to the President and trustees and who 
shall be assisted by a committee on which are 
represented students, faculty and graduates; 
(2) strict eligibility rules with no concessions 
made to any student because of athletic abil- 
ity. 

The committee favored nonparticipation of a 
transfer student in a sport in which he had 
represented his former institution, It also 
expressed opinion that college athletic organi- 
zations should meet squarely and deal effect- 
ively with the whole question of students who 
participate in summer baseball and other 
sports on a professional basis, and also rep- 
resent their college as amateurs. The com- 
mittee feels that the present situation consti- 
tutes an evil in that many colleges make no | 
attempt to treat this problem, and many others 
which have rules do not enforce their rulings. 


Summing up, the committee feels that ath- 
letics are essentially for the students, and 
everything contrary to the best interests of the 
students defeats their entire purpose. We have 
made the foregoing suggestions with full real- 
ization that they are only suggestions and not 
panaceas. However, we hope that they will 
form the basis for continued thought. This, 
we hope, will....change the “policy of ath- 
letics-for-all” from a hollow catch word to an 
actual reality. 


